Some  IT  managers  say  smaller  is  better, 

^  as  they  reap  the  benefit  of  lower  real-estate  and  energy  costs. 
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computer  games  at 
work?  It’s  time  to 
reconsider,  paoe  so 

Companies  that 
outsourced  IT  will 
be  laggards  in  the 


Follow  the  Money 

State  CIOs  are  scrambling  to  build 
systems  that  track  every  penny  of  the 
S787  billion  economic  stimulus  package. 


Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

Building  a  fluid  enterprise. 

To  date,  companies  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  building  automated 
systems  to  manage  vertical  business  functions— ERP,  SCM,  CRM,  etc. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  these  systems  were  never  designed  to 
talk  to  each  other.  It’s  no  wonder  then  that  the  average  employee  wastes 
5.3  hours  per  week  working  within  these  siloed  and  inefficient  processes. 
It’s  imperative  that  businesses  find  smarter  ways  to  work. 

IBM’s  comprehensive  business  process  management  solutions  integrate 
the  different  pieces  of  your  business,  enabling  fluid  workflows.  IBM  has 
given  over  5,000  companies  the  visibility  and  automated  processes  they 
need  to  optimize  performance— from  a  global  freight  company  that  reduced 
development  costs  by  30%  to  an  oil  producer  that  is  measuring  their  oil 
fields  in  real  time,  doubling  the  industry’s  average  recovery  rates. 

A  smarter  business  needs  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 

Let’s  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/flexible 
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on  Windows  7.  Some  early  users 
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early  to  know  whether  Microsoft  can 
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declaration  of  a  national  H1N1  flu 
emergency  should  raise  a  red  flag  for 
IT  managers  at  businesses  that  still 
aren't  prepared  for  a  pandemic. 
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cipal  researcher  at  Microsoft,  is  ar- 
chiving  his  whole  life,  from  vacations 
to  workdays.  The  book  Total  Recall. 
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opting  out  of  password-protected 
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24  Follow  the  Money 

COVER  STORY:  State  IT  organizations  are  scrambling  to 
whip  up  new  processes  and  tools  to  accurately  track  and  ac¬ 
count  for  their  states'  shares  of  the  S787  billion  stimulus  pie. 


31  The  Incredible 
Shrinking 
Data  Center 


their  data  centers  to  help  save  on 
real  estate  and  energy  costs. 

34  Up-to-the- 
Minute  Medicine 


cal  records  with  a  real-time  reporting 
engine  so  doctors  can  track  trends  in 
patients'  medicaJ  histories. 


or  improved  business  performance.  NetApp’s  uncompromising  approach  to  storage 

and  data  management  can  both  lower  IT  costs  and  help  to  bolster  your  company's 

competitiveness.  Find  out  how  storage  efficiency  without  compromise  can  help  your 
company  go  further,  faster.  Visit  netapp.com/and  today. 


NetApp 


The  power  of  server  virtualization. 


Crush  cost  and  complexity  like  a  can. 

With  Citrix5  XenServer;”  you  can 

eliminate  unnecessary  servers  and  the 
Instantly. 

And  best  of  all.  for  tree.  Makes  you  think 
'  twice  about  complex;  expensive,  proprietary 
•  virtualization  alternatives.  XenServer  puts  more 

control  in  your  hands  than  you've  ever 

had  before.  Feel. the  power  of  simplicity. 

Simplicity  is  power.  Citrix. 

CiTRfX 

\  Citrix.com/SimplicitylsPower 


The  end  of  phone  tag.  Turn  your  desk  phone  and  mobile  phone  into  one  with 
Sprint  Mobile  Integration.  Youll  have  one  number,  one  voicemail  and  one  easy  way  to  control 
mobile  usage.  Simplify  the  way  your  company  stays  in  touch.  Make  it  easier  for  clients  to  reach 
you.  And  reduce  company  telecom  expenses.  Less  dialing,  happier  clients.  Productivity  starts  now. 
1-866-653-1056  sprintcom/convergence 
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Mployee  showing  up  at  a  com¬ 
pany  function  on  Second  Life 
as  a  green  spiky  animal  or 
wearing  barely-there  club  attire.  So 
analysts  at  Gartner  Inc.  recently  recom¬ 
mended  that  as  more  companies  conduct 
business  in  virtual  worlds,  employers 
should  establish  ground  rules  regarding 
employee  avatars. 

Gartner  predicted  that  by  the  end  of 
2013, 70%  of  companies  will  have  set  be¬ 
havior  guidelines  and  dress  codes  for  em¬ 
ployees  who  use  the  remotely  controlled 
online  characters  in  business  settings. 

“We  advise  establishing  codes  of  be¬ 
havior  that  apply  in  any  circumstance 
when  an  employee  is  acting  as  a  company 
representative,  whether  in  a  real  or  vir¬ 
tual  environment,"  Gartner  analyst  James 
Lundy  said  in  a  statement.  For  example. 


whatever  rules  apply  to  Web  activities 
such  as  blogging  can  be  extended  to  co 
virtual  worlds,  except  that  visual  envii 
ments  also  require  a  dress  code. 

To  avoid  problems  with  employees  u 


lives,  companies  should  suggest  that 
employees  use  one  avatar  for  work  inter¬ 
actions  and  a  different  one  for  personal 
activities,  Gartner  said. 

Amanda  Van  Nuys,  head  of  enterprise 
marketing  at  Linden  Lab,  which  operates 

Second  Life,  agreed  about  _ 

the  need  for  separate  work  ■■■[ 


“If  virtual  work  is  to  | 
be  taken  seriously,  then 
our  avatars  need  to  look  —  an 
professional  as  we  do  in  a  phy 
place,"  she  said  in  a  blog  post. 
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microsuTi  raxcn 
Tally:  6  Years, 

745  Vulnerabilities 


Employee  Avatars  Will  Need  Dress  Codes 


With  its  massive  security  update 
last  month.  Microsoft  Corp. 
marked  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
since  it  moved  to  a  monthly  patch 
schedule.  An  informal  count  of 
releases  in  Microsoft's  bulletin 
archives  shows  that  the  company 
has  released  about  400  security 
bulletins  since  October  2003. 

The  bulletins  have  addressed 
about  745  vulnerabilities  across 
almost  every  Microsoft  product. 
More  than  half  of  the  bulletins 
(230)  have  addressed  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  that  Microsoft  called  “critical" 
meaning  they  would  allow  at¬ 
tackers  to  take  full  administrative 
control  of  a  system  from  a  remote 
location. 

The  total  number  of  flaws 
disclosed  and  patched  by  the  soft¬ 
ware  maker  so  far  this  year  stands 
at  about  160;  Microsoft  reported 
155  for  a«  of  2008.  The  tally  for 
the  past  two  years  is  more  than 
double  the  number  of  flaws  dis¬ 
closed  in  2004  and  2005.  the  first 
two  full  years  of  Patch  Tuesdays. 

The  last  time  Microsoft  didn't 
have  any  patches  on  a  Patch  Tues¬ 
day  was  March  2007.  In  the  past  six 
years.  Microsoft  has  had  just  four 
patch-free  months  -  two 

■  of  which  were  in  2005. 

In  contrast  the  company 
issued  patches  for  10  or 
more  vulnerabilities  on 
more  than  20  occasions  and  patch¬ 
es  for  20  or  more  flaws  in  a  single 
month  on  about  10  occasions. 

-  JAIKUUAR  VI J AYAH 
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EDUCATION 

Laid-off  IT  Pros  Head  to  the  Classroom 


A  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  is  help¬ 
ing  30  unemployed  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  in  Georgia  start  new 
careers  as  high  school  computer 
science  teachers. 

With  a  $2.5  million  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Institute  of  Technology's  College  of 
Computing  has  launched  “Operation 
Reboot.”  The  program  pairs  a  laid-off 
IT  professional  with  an  existing  high 
school  teacher  for  at  least  one  year,  “al¬ 
lowing  the  IT  professional  to  learn  the 
ins  and  outs  of  a  classroom,  and  the 
teacher  to  get  an  education  in  IT,”  the 
college  said  in  a  statement. 

The  IT  professionals  will  receive  an 
initial  teaching  certificate  with  a  com¬ 
puter  science  “endorsement,”  an  add-on 
that  signifies  special  expertise. 

“Through  the  teacher  workshops  at 
Georgia  Tech,  courses  needed  for  certi¬ 
fication,  co-teaching  and  mentoring,  we 
will  transform  these  IT  workers’  iden¬ 
tity  into  that  of  a  computing  teacher," 


said  Barbara  Ericson,  director  of  the 
program,  in  the  statement. 

In  essence,  the  IT  pros  get  to  team- 
teach  with  a  business  teacher  who  wants 
to  learn  how  to  be  a  computing  teacher, 
according  to  a  blog  post  by  Mark  Guz- 
dial,  a  Georgia  Tech  professor  and  a  re¬ 
searcher  in  computing  education.  “Both 
team  teachers  want  to  become  comput¬ 
ing  teachers:  One  knows  IT  and  wants  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  teacher,  and  the  other 
is  a  teacher  who  wants  to  learn  IT.  The 
result  isn’t  just  30  new  high  school  CS 
teachers.  It’s  60  well-trained  teachers,” 

The  program’s  broader  goal  is  to 
improve  high  school  computer  science 
education  over  the  next  three  years  by 
increasing  the  number  of  classes,  im¬ 
proving  training  and  creating  highly 
engaging  curricular  materials. 

Georgia  Tech  will  publish  the  results 
of  the  pilot  project  and  share  materials 
with  other  states. 

-Mitch  Betts 
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30,000 

servers  and  230  staff 
engineers  supporting 
300  million  users. 


ONLINE  COMMUNITY 

Businesses 
Still  Back 
Social  Nets 

Despite  tight  budgets,  companies 
are  continuing  to  support  the  so¬ 
cial  networking  activities  they've 
recently  established.  In  a  Deloitte 
LLP  survey  of  400  companies. 
94%  of  the  respondents  said  that 
they  plan  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  investments  in  social  media 
tools  and  online  communities, 
while  only  6%  said  they  plan  to 
decrease  such  investments. 

Businesses  use  metrics  such 
as  the  number  of  active  users  and 
how  many  people  post  or  comment 
to  gauge  the  success  of  their  social 
networking  efforts.  But  Deloitte 
said  they  should  consider  other 
measures,  too.  such  as  increases 
in  search  engine  rankings  and  re¬ 
ferral  links  on  other  Web  sites. 

The  study  found  that  as  social 
media  efforts  mature,  companies 
are  turning  their  attention  to 
"lurkers"  -  people  who  observe  a 
community  but  don't  participate. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  their  companies 
have  set  up  formal  "ambassador" 
programs,  which  give  lurkers  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  to  encourage  them 
to  become  more  active. 

-HITCH  BETTS 
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These  bees  don't  sting:  A  team  of  computer  scientists,  engineers  and  W\"  I 

biologists  at  Harvard  University  received  a  $10  million  National  Science  J 

Foundation  grant  to  fund  the  development  o!  small.  y  I  Tllr 
1/  mobile  robotic  devices  dubbed  RoboBees.  Inspired 
//  by  the  biotogy  of  a  bee  and  the  insect's  hive  behavior,  the  research- 

'  ers  hope  that  their  work  on  the  RoboBees  will  lead  to  advances 

in  the  design  of  miniature  robots,  compact  high-energy  power 
sources,  and  smart  sensors  akin  to  bees'  eyes  and  antennae. 

The  researchers  also  plan  to  develop  software  and  communica¬ 
tions  methods  for  coordinating  a  colony  of  RoboBees.  simulating 
the  way  real  bees  refy  upon  one  another  to  scout,  forage  and  pfan. 


Blackouts 
Hurt  Africa’s 
Tech  Progress 

Power  outages,  caused  in  part  by  receding 
water  in  hydroelectric  dams,  are  threaten- 

South  Africa.  Namibia.  Angola.  Zambia. 
Kenya.  Uganda.  Tanzania.  Nigeria.  Ghana 
andcountrieswithintheSahara  desert 
all  suffer  from  power  shortages  because 
demand  outstrips  supply. 

In  South  Africa,  last  year's  power  ration¬ 
ing  program,  called  "load  shedding."  raised 
serious  concerns  as  data  centers,  business 
process  outsourcing  facilities  and  other 
technology  installations  suffered  from 
hours  of  downtime. 

This  year.  Kenya.  Uganda  and  Tanzania 
have  introduced  electricity  rationing  that 
results  in  industrial  areas  losing  power 
intermittently  for  a  day  or  a  few  hours  at  a 
time  and  residential  areas  losing  power  for 
up  to  three  days  in  a  week. 

"The  situation  in  Kenya  is  very  ironic.  I 
have  a  friend  [offering  technical  services 
locally  and  abroad]  who  shifted  his  offices 
from  Nairobi  city  center  to  one  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  areas:  now  he  is  experiencing  black¬ 
outs  for  three  days  in  a  week."  said  Tony 
Ng'eno.  managing  director  of  WinAfrique 
Technologies  Ltd.  in  Nairobi. 

Power  problems  increase  costs  for  IT 
providers  and  users  alike  by  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  sources  of  power  such  as  generators, 
said  Dobek  Pater,  a  telecommunications 
analyst  at  Africa  Analysis,  in  South  Africa. 


Officials  are  trying  to  persuade  interna¬ 
tional  companies  to  set  up  data  centers  in 
the  region,  yet  those  facilities  require  ample 
power  for  servers  and  cooling  systems. 
"Generators  can  be  used,  but  only  for  small¬ 
er  data  centers.  This  means  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  large  data  centers  is  unlikely  to 
take  place."  added  Pater,  via  e-mail. 

Ghana  has  had  power  shortages  since 
2006  "due  to  a  light  rainy  season  that 
led  to  an  extremely  low  water  level  at  the 
Akosomboa  Dam.  Ghana's  main  source 
of  electricity."  said  Yaw  Owusu.  managing 
director  of  Gateway  Innovations  Ltd.,  an  IT 

Owusu  said  the  government  of  Ghana 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  project  to 
build  more  power  stations  -  in  partnership 
with  the  private  sector  -  and  hopes  to 
export  power  to  the  West  Africa  region 
by  2012. 

-  REBECCA  WANMU. 
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IN  THE 
NEW 

NETWORK 
IT’S  ALL 
ABOUT 
THE 


The  challenges  raised  by  the  massive  increase  in  networked  devices  and 
their  escalating  bandwidth  demands  will  not  be  solved  by  more  hardware, 
but  by  a  radical  rethink  in  the  way  networks  work. 

It  calls  for  a  whole  new  philosophy  and  that’s  where  Junos'  comes  in. 

A  revolutionary  combination  of  software,  silicon  and  systems  architecture. 
It’s  how  to  make  the  box  smarter.  And  it’s  only  from  Juniper  Networks. 

Junos  is  more  than  an  operating  system,  it’s  the  open-standards,  integrated 
and  familial  approach  to  network  design  at  the  heart  of  Juniper  routers, 
switches  and  security  devices.  It’s  a  game  changer  because  it  brings 
stability  to  an  environment  that  has  been  rife  with  interoperability  issues. 
Because  it  creates  a  platform  for  third-party  innovation  and  development, 
and  because,  in  concert  with  the  Junos  One  family  of  processors,  it 
enables  a  new  network  architecture  that,  is  simpler  and  more  powerful 
than  anything  before  it. 

The  result  is  open,  interoperable  software-powered  networking 
that  is  scalable,  secure  and  automated. 

The  new  network  is  here. 

And  it’s  running  Junos. 


juniper 
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its  users  significant  time  by 
booting  up  more  quickly. 

The  group  policy  controls 
in  Windows  7  arc  already 


P 


! 


at  the  launch  event  held  in  New  York  last  week. 


check  out  a  new  Windows  7  PC 


Microsoft’s  OS  Future 
Rides  on  Windows  7 

essing  Inc.  in  Koseland, 

N.J.,  about  300  of  the  30,000 
users  are  running  the  new 
operating  system,  said  CIO 
Mike  Capone.  He  said  he  has 
seen  estimates  that  the  pow¬ 
er  management  capabilities 

Early  users  see  promise  in  the 
energy-saving  features  and 
boot-up  times  of  troubled 
Vista’s  successor.  By  Gregg 
Keizer  and  Patrick  Thibodeau 

icrosoft  Corp.'s  “There’s  a  reputation 
standing  as  an  issue  at  stake  here,"  said 

will  show  if  [Microsoft]  can 
do  operating  systems  right, 
or  if  they’ve  finally  lost  it.” 
Microsoft  finds  itself 

the  six-figure  range”  annu¬ 
ally  once  ADP  completes  its 
full  rollout,  which  it  expects 
to  do  within  36  months. 

continuing  failure  to  per¬ 
suade  users  to  upgrade  from 
Windows  XP  to  Vista  since 
the  latter's  release  three 
years  ago. 

The  older  Windows  XP  is 
still  used  by  72%  of  computer 

Randy  Benz,  CIO  at  St 
Louis-based  Energizer 
Holdings  Inc.,  said  that  a 
Windows  7  pilot  among  40 
users  found  that  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  boots  up  some 
80%  faster  than  XP,  which 
can  take  up  to  five  minutes. 

IHI  operating  system  Michael  Silver,  an  analyst 
IVI  developer  is  on  at  Gartner  Inc.  “Apple  has 

the  line  with  the  launch  of  been  making  fun  of  them. 

users  worldwide,  while  just 

19%  are  running  Vista,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Net  Applications 

Roger  Kay,  an  analyst  at 
Endpoint  Technologies  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.  in  Wayland, 

Preston  Gralla,  a  Comput- 
erworfd  contributing  editor 
who  has  extensively  re¬ 


week  acknowledged  that  “iso 
lated  issues”  caused  endless 
reboots  among  some  users 


dewed  Windows  7,  said  that  trying  to  upgrade  fr 


Freelance  writer  Linda  Rosen- 
cranc*  and  Marc  Ferranti  of 


9  MILLION  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  VOTED. 

THANKS 
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FOR  MAKING  US  THE  WORLD'S  #1  WEB  HOST! 


domains  business  websites 
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Swine  Flu  Emergency 
Should  Put  FT  on  Alert 


mg  in  and  infecting  others 
to  the  point  where  your 
business  shuts  down.” 

The  pandemic  coordinator 
or  team  should  monitor  em¬ 
ployees  to  ensure  that  they 
follow  basic  rules  of  hygiene, 
such  as  washing  their  hands, 
and  make  sure  that  face 
masks  are  available,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Flu.gov  Web  site. 

Elliott  said  that  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  should  also 
include  an  assessment  of 
how  the  absence  of  a  large 
number  of  employees  would 
affect  operations,  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  how  to 
keep  things  running  under 


training  employees  in  some 
key  business  functions,” 
Elliott  said,  citing  IT  in¬ 
frastructure  maintenance, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting 


Many  companies  likely  aren’t  offidak  o{a  •»* insutance 

'  j  ,rr  .  •  .  f- 1  provider  and  found  that  it 

prepared  to  function  if  large  would  cost  the  company 

numbers  of  employees  are  SESESSJ? 

infected.  By  Lucas  Mearian  st^S^rj^.ts 


~  HOUGH  the  H1N1  flu 
has  been  declared  a 
national  emergency 
by  President  Barack 


-  Flu.gov  Web  site,  managed 

have  not  allocated  enough  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
resources  for  virtual  private  Health  and  Human  Services, 
networks  nor  tested  VPNs  offers  guidance  to  businesses 


be  shut  down,  Berman  said. 

The  national  emergency 
declaration  came  after  a 
weekly  U.S.  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Preven¬ 
tion  report  called  FluView 
noted  that  43  states  are  now 
reporting  widespread  influ- 
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■  THEORILL  GORDON  BELL 


r  In  the  spirit 
|  of  being  a 
I  collector,  it’s 
always  a  feeling  of, 

‘My  Got  i,  it’s  not  com¬ 
plete.’  I  haven’t  deleted 
anything.  I  just  don’t 
b  in  it. 


Continued  from  page  18 

Wars  you  a  collector  as  a  kid?  How  far 
back  docs  this  go  for  you?  I  don't  think 
I  was  really  a  serious  collector.  One 
time  I  went  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  collected  all  the  different 
manufacturers  of  razor  blades  just  to 


see  how  many  there  were.  Well,  that's 
pretty  weird.  I've  taken  about  14  bicy¬ 
cle  trips  in  France,  and  each  one  was 
extensively  logged  —  all  the  places 
I  stayed.  The  trip  was  measured  in 
stars  per  meal. 

What's  your  ultimate  goal  with  this 
project?  The  goal  really  was  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  future  and  put  a  vision  out 
there  that  I  think  we'll  all  be  working 
toward.  You’ll  have  memories  that 
you  can  pass  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  you  pass  on  as  much 
as  you're  willing  to.  There's  that  as¬ 
pect  of  being  able  to  have  a  kind  of 
immortality. 

If  you're  passing  all  this  information 
on  to  another  generation,  do  you  weed 
through  all  the  chaff  to  give  them  just  the 
good  stuff,  or  do  you  give  H  all  to  them? 

I'm  willing  to  give  them  everything. 

I  think  this  is  where  you  need  a  lot  of 
tools  to  deal  with  all  the  information. 
You  have  to  organize  things.  As  my 
children  go  through  it,  they're  not  so 
interested  in  what  I  did  at  work,  but 
they  want  to  recall  a  trip  we  all  took 
together.  They’ll  use  it  for  recalling 
our  memories  together. 

Has  there  been  any  information  that  you 
look  at  now  and  wish  you  hadn't  saved? 

Never.  I  really  have  never  had  that 
feeling.  It’s  always  the  other.  I  wish  I 
had  the  whole  thing.  In  the  spirit  of 
being  a  collector,  it's  always  a  feel¬ 
ing  of.  “My  God,  it’s  not  complete."  I 
haven't  deleted  anything.  1  just  don’t 
believe  in  it. 

Where  will  all  this  information  be 
stored?  I'm  right  In  that  ambivalent 
state  of.  Where  is  all  of  this  going  to 
reside?  Maybe  there  will  be  a  public 
archive  or  a  way  of  having  all  of  your 
life  in  the  cloud.  It’s  not  there  for  ev¬ 
erybody  to  see,  but  it’s  just  there  as  a 
placeholder  for  you.  It  started  out  that 
there  would  be  an  appliance,  and  that 
would  be  your  memory  extension. 

That  idea  held  for  a  long  time.  I  still 
think  of  an  appliance,  but  I'm  not  sure 
how  much  of  that  will  be  backed  up  in 
the  cloud. 

Do  you  think  if  everything  we  do,  ev¬ 
erything  we  say,  everywhere  we  go  is 


recorded,  it  will  make  us  censor  our 
own  actions?  Would  you  want  your 
kids  to  know  you  scalped  concert  tick¬ 
ets  or  gossiped  about  a  friend?  I  don't 

know  about  that.  I  think  you  kind  of 
forget  that  it’s  happening,  that  it's  be¬ 
ing  recorded. 

We're  all  so  seH-obsassed  these  days, 
posting  updates  on  Facabook  and  Twit¬ 
ter  about  the  smallest  details  of  our 
everyday  lives.  Could  this  make  us  even 
worse?  The  issue  is  “lifelogging”  as 
opposed  to  “lifeblogging."  We're  not 
advocates  of  putting  that  stuff  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place.  People  who  believe  they  need 
to  put  all  of  that  stuff  out  in  public  and 
make  statements  in  public,  we're  very 
skeptical  that  you  want  to  do  that.  I 
don’t  think  you  gain  anything  by  spill¬ 
ing  your  guts  about  your  actions. 

What  about  privacy  and  security  issues 
with  all  of  this  information  sitting  out 
there?  We're  not  introducing  anything 
that  isn’t  already  out  there.  I  think  it 
may  come  down  that  your  electronic 
memory  is  not  [legally]  discoverable. 
That’s  my  private  memory,  and  you 
can’t  make  me  disclose  it. 

If  you  plan  on  storing  this  on  the  cloud, 
doesn't  that  raise  even  more  security 
issues?  I  don’t  think  it's  any  [less 
secure].  I  think  cloud  security  will 
be  dealt  with.  The  overall  security 
will  be  improved.  Every  six  months, 
you  see  that  someone's  PC  has  been 
stolen  or  moved  and  another  million 
passwords  or  credit  cards  have  been 
stolen.  Frankly.  I  think  [cloud  secu¬ 
rity]  will  be  better  than  what  we 
have  today,  where  it's  physically  so 
distributed. 

In  five,  10  or  20  years,  what  devices 
will  wo  have  to  help  us  record  all  those 
different  aspects  of  our  lives?  I  think 
virtually  a  record  of  your  life  will 
be  carried  in  your  pocket.  Certainly 
in  20  years,  cell  phones  will  have  a 
pretty  good  memory  of  what's  going 
on  in  your  life.  With  the  changes  in 
storage,  GPS,  and  cameras  and  audio 
and  video,  they’re  important  collec¬ 
tors.  And  then  we'll  have  the  storage 
to  save  everything,  whether  it’s  in  the 
cloud  or  on  your  home  server. 
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states'  shares  of  the  stimulus  pie.  The 
process  has  been  complicated  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  factors,  including  exceedingly 
tight  deadlines  and  complex  and  chang¬ 
ing  federal  reporting  guidelines. 

Another  big  problem  is  the  lack  of 


ways  of  extracting  and  aggregating 


The  Best  Trackers 


Maryland 

Colorado 

Washington 


for  the  most  part  didn’t  get  finalized 
literally  until  weeks  —  not  months  — 
ago.  Just  keeping  up  has  been  the  big¬ 
gest  challenge." 

Rather  than  licensing  commercial 
stimulus-tracking  tools,  Gillespie’s 
team  internally  developed  a  track¬ 
ing  and  reporting  system  “using 
tools  already  familiar  to  financial 


“But  the  definition  and  requirements  for 
how  to  count  jobs  is  quite  a  challenge 
to  understand,"  according  to  Marilyn 
Gerard-Hartman,  director  of  enterprise 
applications  for  Missouri.  For  example, 
if  the  state  awards  a  highway  infra¬ 
structure  project  to  a  contractor  who  in 


Utah  Adopts 
lesskHore’ 
AURA  Strategy 


lot  of  g*»-wMz  software  to  do  this?" 

The  answer  was.  and  remains,  a  resounding  no. 

Instead.  Fletcher  and  other  Utah  officials  decid¬ 
ed  to  Ix4d  on  a  statewide  spending  transparency 
program  and  Wdb  site  already  under  develop¬ 
ment  That  program.  Btethe  state’s  American  Re- 
covery  and  Reinvestment  Act  tracking  and  report- 


ments  to  the  letter  of  the  federal  law  is  experience  from  working  on  the  state 

critical,  Bryan  notes.  “If  you  don’t  com-  recovery  Web  site,  which  Gillespie 
ply,  you  could  get  thrown  under  the  says  has  “been  kind  of  an  iterative 

bus  and  not  get  any  further  funding."  process  that  has  been  going  on  since 
“One  of  the  biggest  challenges  is  just  the  first  recovery  money  came  out.” 
the  speed  at  which  we  had  to  get  things  He  chalks  up  the  speedy  rate  of 
done,"  says  Iowa's  Gillespie.  “The  rules  progress  on  both  projects  to  what 


system  overseen  by  a  centralized  IT  organization. 


which  Fletcher  says  has  made  al  fhe  deference. 

Four  years  ago.  al  IT  services  -  which  were 
previously  located  in  ixtvidual  agencies -were 

brought  under  a  single  statewide  organization 
with  one  CIO.  "Now  we  partner  with  the  agencies 
to  provide  IT  services.’ Fletcher  says.  "We  have  a 
single  accounting  system,  a  single  IT  organization, 
and  we  understand  what  the  agencies' businesses 
are.  It  has  helped  us  a  lot  to  turn  on  a  dime.' 

Earlier  this  year.  Utah  roled  out  a  state  transpar¬ 
ency  Web  site  that  includes  every  single  transac¬ 
tion  made  by  the  slate. 

’You  can  search  it.  download  it  to  a  spread¬ 
sheet  sort  it  in  dHlerent  ways  -  by  account  code, 
by  organization  ami  by  Individual.’ Fletcher  says. 

Rather  than  buying  and  implementing  a  sepa¬ 
rate  software  package  for  ARRA  reporting  and 
creating  a  separate  ARRA  Web  site,  Fletcher's 
team  flagged  ARRA-retated  expenditures  in  the 
state's  existing  central  accounting  system  so  they 
corid  be  tracked  and  reported  out  as  a  separate 
entity  on  the  states  original  Web  site. 

"We  decided  not  to  reaiy  go  huge  on  a  [sepa¬ 


rate  ARRA]  Web  site,  but  basically  to  transfer 
Information  and  integrate  it  [on  the  state  Web  site] 
so  it  w«  be  visualy  useful  as  wel  as  functionally 
compliant."  Fletcher  explains. 

There's  slil  one  hole:  Under  a  federal  require¬ 
ment,  the  states  also  must  report  ARRA  spending 
o( ’sub-recipients.’ Ike  school  districts  and 
health  care  organizations,  even  when  those  sub¬ 
recipients  received  the  money  directly  from  the 
federal  government 

"One  of  the  problems  with  the  way  [some]  fund¬ 
ing  is  done  is  we  have  no  due  about  it.  because 
the  money  doesn't  go  through  the  state.  But  we 
are  stfl  required  to  report  on  it,’  Fletcher  says. 
’Any  money  that  goes  Into  the  state  has  to  be 
reported  to  the  state,  even  though  we  have  no 
[direct]  knowledge  of  it’ 

So.  how  is  the  state  coping  with  this  require¬ 
ment?  "We  have  to  coordinate  withal  of  those 
entities  the  best  we  can.’ Fletcher  says.  "We 
have  to  reach  out  for  reporting,  and  that  remains 


ARRA  Stimulus  Reporting:  The  Bastes 


hM  b*M  ahaaM  a  partial  «f  tin 
*m  Wan  la  itfwdui  aiaay.  Each 
federal  agency  develops  specific  plans  tor  its 


stale  governments  or.  in  some  cases.  Jredfy  to 
schools,  hospitals,  contractors  or  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  federal  agencies  are  required  to  Ne 
weekly  financial  reports  on  how  they're  spending 


he  describes  as  healthy  competition 
among  states  to  have  good  reporting 
and  great  Web  sites.  “We  wanted  to  be 
better  than  everybody  else,”  he  says. 

But  given  the  fierce  push  to  quickly 
distribute  ARRA  funds  and  get  new 
projects  up  and  running,  traditional  IT 
project  management  practices,  such 
as  having  a  comprehensive  set  of  user 
requirements,  have  in  some  cases  gone 
out  the  window. 

In  Missouri,  for  example,  a  team  was 
in  the  midst  of  implementing  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.'s  Stimulus360  software  for 
tracking  funding  and  projects  when 


the  money  arri  their  specific  activities  involving 
ARRA  finds. 

Last  month,  states  and  other  grant  recipients 
for  the  first  time  Ned  die  quarterly  spending  re¬ 
ports  required  under  Ihe  law. 

The  executive  branch  has  worked  hard  to 
ensure  a  smooth  reporting  operation,  according 
to  Rob  Nabors,  dkector  of  the  federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 


data  will  then  be  gathered  and  up¬ 
loaded  into  a  recently  launched  central 
database,  then  uploaded  through  XML 
to  the  federal  system,"  he  explains. 

But  this  is  only  for  the  first  round  of 
reporting,  Advani  emphasizes.  For  the 
long  term,  the  state  is  developing  an 
automated  data-gathering  and  -analy¬ 
sis  system  that  includes  Oracle  Corp. 
business  intelligence  tools,  data  marts 


The  Stimulus  Law’s 
Fast-Paced  Schedule 


The  American  Recovery 
and  Reinvestment  Act  is  signed 
into  law.  The  federal  government's 
Recovery.gov  Web  site  goes  live. 


As  Nabors  puts  it "Between  OMB  and  Ihe  vice 
president's  office  and  others  in  (he  While  House 
and  out  In  the  agencies,  we've  done  169  (Afferent 


There  have  been  seven  White  House  forums,  and 
there've  been  20  separate  Recovery  Act  report¬ 
ing  training  sessions.  That  by  itself  is  an  unprec¬ 
edented  effort  by  the  federal  government  to  make 
sure  that  we  get  it  ritft.  and  this  was  something 
that  started  al  Ihe  way  back  in  February.' 


we  want  to  upgrade  how  we  do  grants 
management  and  our  budgets  across 
the  board.  We  want  to  make  sure  we 
can  use  the  same  tools  and  reporting 
database  beyond  ARRA."  Advani  says. 

ARRA's  tight  timeline  and  strict  re¬ 
porting  deadlines  have  already  driven 
some  key  process  improvements  in 
the  state.  For  example,  funding  for 
ARRA  transportation  and  highway 
projects  had  a  120-day  “use  it  or  lose  it" 
deadline.  But  it  typically  took  the  state 
between  100  and  300  days  to  advertise 
projects  and  solicit  bids  from  contrac¬ 
tors.  “We  ended  up  drilling  down  into 


tne  system  to  get  it  aown  to  a  w-aay 
process,  which  is  something  we're 
proud  about,”  Advani  says. 

Another  long-term  improvement  is 
the  creation  of  the  program  office  itself. 
Going  forward,  the  office  will  oversee 
all  activities  involving  grants  reporting, 
monitoring  and  compliance.  The  goal 


patency  “beyond  what's  expected  for 
federal  reporting,"  says  Advani. 

Maine  CIO  Dick  Thompson  says  he's 
already  been  directed  by  a  legislative 
committee  to  ensure  that  IT  work  done 
to  meet  ARRA  reporting  requirements 
is  also  used  to  increase  information 
transparency  statewide.  Before  ARRA, 
for  example,  the  state  didn't  provide 
electronic  versions  of  contracts  on  its 
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Leader  of  the  Pack 

The  state  is  a  pioneer  in  using  Wab  maps  to  track  government 
spendhg  and  performance.  By  Robert  L  Mftchel 


cremental  cost  to  implement  the  system 
is  relatively  small,  says  ESRI  founder 
and  President  lack  Dangermond.  Other 
states,  such  as  Washington  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  have  used  the  templates  to  build 
their  own  reporting  sites. 

StateStat  has  the  potential  to  show 
citizens  the  return  on  investment  they 
get  from  get  from  government  programs, 
and  it  could  be  used  to  hold  agency 
chiefs  accountable,  O'Malley  says. 

During  biweekly  meetings  with  de¬ 
partment  heads,  the  governor  uses  CIS 
maps  to  track  projects  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  departments.  O'Malley  says  he 
uses  GIS  maps  to  quickly  assess  which 
divisions  are  performing  well  and  which 
need  new  leadership.  “That  ability  to 
recognize  who  the  leaders  are  is  what 
gets  your  entire  organization  to  lean  for¬ 
ward.  That's  what  makes  it  go,"  he  says. 

But  StateStat  is  far  from  perfect. 
“There's  a  lot  of  missing  data,"  says 
Mattera,  especially  with  regard  to  spe¬ 
cific  project  details  and  performance 
metrics  that  show  the  impact  of  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  the  effect  of  weatheriza- 
tion  initiatives  on  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  energy  assistance. 


Because  the  state  agencies  use  many 
different  GIS  servers  and  databases, 
they  export  data  in  Excel  format  and 
give  it  to  Blauer's  staff,  who  must  im¬ 
port  it  manually.  It  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  maintain  data  integrity 
and  get  updates  automated,  she  says. 


are  and  therefore  where 
the  opportunities  are. 


MARTIN  O'MALLEY. 

GOVERNOR.  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Another  goal  is  to  add  performance 
data  that  could,  for  example,  illustrate 
the  impact  of  a  program  by  showing 
the  effect  of  spending  on  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate. 

Blauer  says  that  eventually,  StateStat 
will  be  used  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  available  to  the  public.  “You'll 
be  able  to  see  where  we  are  spending 
money  in  education  and  whether  the 
test  scores  are  getting  better.” 

She  also  envisions  adding  tools  to  al¬ 
low  public  participation  online.  “They 
will  be  able  to  engage  in  a  dialogue 


ally  spent.  But  O'Malley  says  he  wants 
to  move  in  that  direction. 

He  also  says  he  wants  to  make  the  raw 
data  behind  all  of  those  pretty  maps  and 
charts  available  to  the  public  as  a  down¬ 
load  that  could  be  imported  into  Excel,  a 
GIS  application  or  other  analytical  tools 
for  further  analysis  (a  feature  that  Re- 
covery.gov  already  offers  for  all  stimulus 
spending  data  —  including  Maryland’s). 

However,  releasing  the  raw  data 
behind  all  state  government  reporting 
means  the  administration  will  lose 
control  of  how  results  are  presented.  In 
the  worst-case  scenario,  the  data  could 
be  misused  or  misinterpreted. 

But  O'Malley  says  he  isn’t  worried. 

“I  gamble  wholly  on  the  notion  that 
people  are  smart  and  that,  if  given  the 
information,  [they]  will  make  increas¬ 
ingly  better  decisions,"  he  says. 

Whether  StateStat  ushers  in  a  new 
era  of  openness  in  government  —  or 
fades  with  the  ARRA  reporting  require¬ 
ments  —  will  likely  depend  more  on 
politics  than  on  technology. 

But  O'Malley  is  optimistic.  He  points 
to  his  successor  in  Baltimore,  who  has 

continued  to  use  CitiStat  “The  public 
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World  of  Warcraft 
In  the  Workplace 


COMPUTER  GAMES  are  good,  right?  They’re 

stimulating,  challenging  and  fun.  Just  keep  them 
out  of  the  workplace. 

That’s  what  we’ve  always  been  told,  even  though 
“stimulating,  challenging  and  fun”  are  things  the  work  envi¬ 
ronment  always  needs.  Most  corporations  banned  games 


ages  ago.  Unfortunately, 
that  means  they’re  missing 
out  on  an  important  way  to 
transmit  information. 

Organizations  got  rid  of 
games  because  they  were 
distractions  that  wasted 
time,  used  too  much  com¬ 
puting  power  and  created 
security  holes.  But  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for 

corporations  to  reconsider 

and  maybe  even  create 
games  for  their  employees 
to  use  (yes,  at  work!). 

Games  can  teach  and  re¬ 
inforce  specialized  skills. 
Moreover,  they  allow  play¬ 
ers  to  acquire  and  practice 
those  skills  without  dam- 


ment  or  putting  anyone 
in  danger.  According  to  a 
study  at  New  York's  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center, 
surgeons  who  performed 
laparoscopic  surgery  were 


if  they  had  played  video 


video  games  as  a  warm-up 
exercise  to  improve  fine 
motor  coordination  before 
performing  laparoscopic 
surgery.  The  military 
uses  war  games  to  train 
soldiers  for  combat  and 
uses  simulators  to  help 
foot  soldiers  distinguish 
between  combatants  and 
noncombatants  in  urban 
settings.  Commercial  and 
military  pilots  receive 
much  of  their  initial  train¬ 
ing  in  simulators. 

Games  can  be  used  to 
anticipate  and  shape  the 
future.  Jane  McGonigal 
created  a  massively  multi¬ 
player  forecasting  game, 
Superstruct,  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Future  (IFTF). 
The  game  invited  players 
to  propose  solutions  to 
possible  global  challenges, 
including  massive  energy 


can  be  used  to 
anticipate  and 
shape  the  future. 


shortages,  terrorists  with 
biological  weapons,  global 
food  supply  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  large  numbers  of 
refugees  fleeing  economic 
and  natural  disasters.  Su¬ 
perstruct  players  rewarded 
one  another  with  points 
based  on  things  like  cre¬ 
ativity.  persuasiveness  and 
cooperation.  They  came 
up  with  many  creative  so¬ 
lutions  during  the  game's 
six-week  life  span,  and 
many  of  the  ideas  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  IFTFs 
2009  Ten-Year  Forecast. 

Games  can  also  help 
get  consumers  interested 
in  products  without  mak¬ 
ing  them  feel  as  if  they 
are  getting  a  sales  pitch. 
Disney  released  a  free 
iPhone  game,  RhinoBall, 
to  promote  the  movie  Bolt. 
And  Honda  developed  an 
online  racing  game  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  cars. 

Back  in  the  world  of 
health  care,  the  fifth  annu¬ 
al  Games  for  Health  Con¬ 
ference  focused  on  games 


promoting  mental  agility 
and  wellness.  The  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
sponsors  the  Health  Games 
Research  program,  which 
awards  grants  for  develop¬ 
ing  interactive  games  that 
increase  physical  activity 
(such  as  dance  pads)  and 
improve  self-care. 

Effective  games  utilize 
many  of  the  principles  that 
made  World  of  Warcraft  so 
successful  Players  partici¬ 
pate  in  quests  composed  of 
challenging  tasks  that  are 
satisfying  to  accomplish 
and  are  linked  to  a  clear 
mission.  Real-time  feedback 
reflects  players'  progress. 

These  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  can  easily  be  applied 
in  business.  For  example, 
games  can  help  build  a 
sense  of  community  across 
a  department  or  among  a 
geographically  dispersed 
workforce.  Game  inter¬ 
faces  can  be  adopted  to 
provide  feedback  and  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  competition. 
Imagine  gauges  similar  to 

those  in  World  of  Warcraft 
appearing  on  every  cus¬ 
tomer  service  rep’s  screen. 

Well-designed  games 
can  motivate  workers  and 
provide  useful  services  to 
customers.  Get  ideas  from 
the  gamers  in  your  orga¬ 
nization.  Someday  gam¬ 
ing  expertise  may  even 
become  part  of  employees' 
annual  performance  goals. 
Wanna  play?  ■ 

Bart  Partitas  is  manqging 
partner  at  Louisville,  Ky- 
based  Leverage  Partners 
Inc,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 
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DATA  CENTER  ■ 


The  Incredible 
Shrinking 
Data  Center 


■  DATA  CENTER 


the  accompanying  support 
infrastructure,  a  footprint 
reduction  will  be  the  logical 
outcome.  Sams  says.  About 
60%  of  a  data  center’s  cost 
is  from  the  power  and  cool¬ 
ing  infrastructure — the  air 
conditioning  systems,  the 
chillers,  the  generators,  the 
uninterruptible  power  sup¬ 
plies,  the  power  distribution 
units  and  so  on.  he  says. 

keeping  pace  with  rising 
workload  demands. 

“Technology  is  getting  a 
lot  smaller,  [which]  means 

##  Our  objective 
■  ■  is  to  have  the 
data  center  as  small 
as  possible. 

PHIL  COUNTY.  DIRECTOR  OF  IT 
SERVICES.  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

extensive  computing  and 
networking  needs  yet  small 
enough  to  generate  savings 
in  hardware,  energy  usage, 
real  estate  and  other  areas. 

"Our  objective  is  to  have 
the  data  center  as  small  as 
possible."  he  says.  “Rather 
than  having  one  of  those  big 
football-field-sized  data  cen¬ 
ters  that  used  to  be  around  in 
the  old  days  —  and  still  are  in 

drive  compressors  to  reject 
heat  and  produce  cold  air. 

County  says.  The  Victoria 
University  cooling  system 
has  that  capability,  but  it 
also  will  use  ambient  air 
within  certain  temperature 
ranges  to  reject  heat  and 
provide  cooling 
“At  [15  degrees  Celsius] 
this  process  begins  to  work, 
providing  free  cooling,  and 
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40  boxes,  now  we’re  down  to 
just  a  couple  and  a  lot  of  vir¬ 
tualization.  We  have  12  racks 
right  now,  and  we're  going  to 
consolidate  that  down  to  just 
four,"  Gonzales  says. 

The  steady  consolida- 


space,"  he  jokes. 

Actually,  the  freed-up 
space  will  be  put  to  good 
use  by  the  80, 000-member 
credit  union.  “We’re  in 


shouldn't  be  the  sole  focus 
of  cost-saving  initiatives, 
warns  Steve  Sams,  vice 
president  of  site  and  facili¬ 
ties  services  at  IBM  Global 
Technology  Services.  “The 
physical  footprint  is  not 
where  the  cost  of  the  data 
center  is,”  he  says.  “The 
physical  footprint  typically 
represents,  in  traditional 
data  center  builds,  7%  to 
10%  of  the  cost.” 

If  space-conscious  man¬ 
agers  focus  on  systems  and 
the  accompanying  support 
infrastructure,  a  footprint 
reduction  will  be  the  logical 
outcome,  Sams  says.  About 
60%  of  a  data  center’s  cost 
is  from  the  power  and  cool¬ 
ing  infrastructure  —  the  air 
conditioning  systems,  the 
chillers,  the  generators,  the 
uninterruptible  power  sup¬ 
plies,  the  power  distribution 
units  and  so  on,  he  says. 


For  the  credit  union, 
shrinking  the  data  center 
cut  out  about  33  power  ports 
and  two  circuits.  Gonzales 
says.  However,  he  adds,  the 
organization  doesn’t  have 
power  measurement  tools, 
so  he  can't  quantify  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  cost  savings. 

IT  managers  also  need 
to  pay  attention  to  ongoing 
hardware  density  advance¬ 
ments,  Sams  adds.  Using 
denser  hardware,  IT  man¬ 
agers  can  shrink  facility 
footprints  and  costs  while 
keeping  pace  with  rising 
workload  demands. 

■Technology  is  getting  a 
lot  smaller,  [which]  means 


M  Our  objective 
is  to  have  the 
data  center  as  small 


many  places  —  we're  creating 
a  new  kind  of  data  center.” 

Victoria  University  op¬ 
erates  11  campuses  and 
other  sites  in  the  greater 
Melbourne  area,  educating 
more  than  45,000  students. 


you  can  jam  a  lot  more  of 
it  into  a  smaller  space,”  he 
says.  “A  data  center  may  find 
itself  doing  three  times  the 
computing  for  two  times  the 
energy.” 

Phil  County,  director  of 
IT  services  at  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  another  manager 
looking  to  benefit  from  a 
compact  data  center.  County 
is  overseeing  construction 
of  a  data  center  complex 
that  will  be  large  enough 
to  meet  the  university’s 
extensive  computing  and 
networking  needs  yet  small 
enough  to  generate  savings 
in  hardware,  energy  usage, 
real  estate  and  other  areas. 

“Our  objective  is  to  have 
the  data  center  as  small  as 
possible,"  he  says.  “Rather 
than  having  one  of  those  big 
football-field-sized  data  cen¬ 
ters  that  used  to  be  around  in 
the  old  days  —  and  still  are  in 


data  center  needs  for  at  least 
the  next  10  years  —  includ¬ 
ing  increased  power,  cooling, 
space  and  floor  load  capac¬ 
ity,"  County  says. 

Although  it  will  be  oper¬ 
ating  the  new  data  center  in 
two  locations,  the  university 
is  creating  a  single  logical 
facility  that  will  offer  redun¬ 
dancy  and  flexibility.  The 
Sunshine  facility  will  oc¬ 
cupy  325  square  feet,  and  the 
Footscray  site  will  cover  650 
square  feet. 

Virtualization,  high- 
density  racks  and  a  modular 
design  will  enable  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  minimize  energy  de¬ 
mands.  The  data  center  also 
will  use  in-row  cooling,  tar¬ 
geted  at  the  heat  load  source, 
and  it  will  take  advantage  of 
Melbourne’s  chilly  winter 
climate  for  free  cooling. 

Traditional  cooling  sys¬ 
tems  rely  on  electricity  to 
drive  compressors  to  reject 
heat  and  produce  cold  air. 
County  says.  The  Victoria 
University  cooling  system 
has  that  capability,  but  it 
also  will  use  ambient  air 
within  certain  temperature 
ranges  to  reject  heat  and 
provide  cooling 

“At  [15  degrees  Celsius] 
this  process  begins  to  work, 
providing  free  cooling  and 


at  below  5  C  the  ambient  air 
temperature  does  all  of  the 
work  of  the  compressors, 
thus  saving  clients  the  use  of 
the  compressors  to  provide 
the  cold  air,"  County  says. 
“The  system  is  set  up  to 
ensure  that  these  processes 
work  without  requiring 
human  intervention  —  so 
whenever  the  ambient  tem¬ 
perature  reaches  the  thresh¬ 
old,  the  system  kicks  in.” 

County  says  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  is  expected  to  use  45%  less 
power  than  one  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  design,  potentially 
saving  more  than  300,000 
kilowatts  of  energy  per  year. 

As  the  new  data  center 
takes  shape,  it's  bringing 
together  servers  and  other 
equipment  previously  scat¬ 
tered  across  Melbourne  in 
various  university  buildings. 
“We've  already  centralized 


i  energy  costs, 
since  the  remaining  10  serv¬ 
ers  could  very  well  have 
larger  workloads,  he  adds. 

While  virtualizing  servers 
is  perhaps  the  best  method  of 
lowering  hardware  overhead, 
managers  intent  on  slashing 
the  size  of  their  data  centers 
also  need  to  look  for  other 
technologies  to  virtualize. 
"Think  [beyond]  server  vir¬ 
tualization  —  it’s  about  virtu¬ 
alizing  your  entire  data  cen¬ 
ter,”  Castaldi  says.  "There's 
storage  virtualization,  desk¬ 
top  virtualization  and  virtual 


The  biggest  challenge  in 
data  center  downsizing  is 
planning,  Gonzales  says. 
“You  really  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  designing  everything 
so  that  every  last  piece  fits,” 
he  says.  “You  certainly  don’t 
have  space  to  waste.” 


Their  computer. 
Your  brain. 


all  the  good  they  do,  doctors 
fail  miserably  when  it  comes 
to  organization.  They  keep 
inefficient,  inadequate  medi¬ 
cal  records  that  fail  to  show 
a  patient's  long-term  history. 

Consider  how  traditional 
records  for  a  typical  diabetic 
patient  are  arranged.  The 
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the  medical  records  and  that 
a  new  medical  record  was 
needed  to  solve  those  prob- 

The  real-time  reporting 
involves  the  diagnosis  and  engine  in  Disease  Manager 
treT“m^tTc^r  Plus  helps  doctors  manage 
SStXSH?  care  for  patients  with  chronic 

new  way  of  keeping  records  illnesses.  By  Maiy  IV.  Piatt 

on  his  patients’ treatments, 
prognoses  and  progress. 

Poliak’s  frustration  and  tor’s  individual  preference.  |  patient  will  do  better.” 
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new  type  of  medical  record 
for  the  care  of  patients  with 
chronic  diseases.  The  soft- 


and  research  institution  for 
kidney  disease  in  New  York. 

Lorch,  a  nephrologist, 
started  using  Disease  Man¬ 
ager  Phis  nearly  15  years  ago 
while  at  a  different  New  York 
clinic.  “I  wanted  something 
that  wasn’t  just  a  repository 
of  data  but  rather  something 
that  would  help  us  care  for 
patients,”  he  says,  noting  that 
dialysis  patients  experience 
a  range  of  medical  problems 
that  must  be  managed. 

Disease  Manager  Plus  es- 
:  sentially  provides  a  report¬ 
ing  engine  to  deliver  better 


markets  Disease  Manager 
MIQS  Inc.  and  its  Disease  I  cessible  equally.  Our  major  I  Plus  for  the  care  of  dialysis 
Manager  Pius  software  asset  is  how  we  organize  patients  and  patients  with 

package,  which  delivers  a  I  the  data  on  the  back  end.  It  I  kidney  disease,  was  named 


he  says  he  can  pull  together 
data  to  look  at  trends  over 
time.  Lorch  calls  it  a  time- 
and  life-saving  function. 

The  results  of  a  study  that 
Lorch  and  Poliak  conducted 
in  November  2007  back  up 
that  assertion.  In  the  peer- 
reviewed  journal  BMC  Medi¬ 
cal  Informatics  and  Decision 
Making,  the  physicians  re¬ 
ported  that  they  tracked  how 
using  Disease  Manager  Plus 
affected  patient  outcomes 


creased  by  48%  m  one  uml 
after  just  two  years  of  usinf 
the  system.  Moreover,  they 
found  that  the  mortality 
rate  in  the  clinic's  units  wei 


time  all  the  formerly  separate 
data  points  on  each  patient 
or  patient  group  and  presents 


Picking  Doctors’  Brains 


:’s  a  push  to  have  the 
h  care  industry  capture 
electronically  and  adopt 


analytical  software.  “We've 
matured,  and  there  are  much 
more  sophisticated  and  ma¬ 
ture  systems  available.  We’re 
getting  there,"  he  says. 

Although  Poliak  started 
to  develop  this  type  of  medi¬ 
cal  record  back  in  the  1960s, 
the  foundation  for  MIQS 


worked  with  programmers 
John  P.  Flynn  and  Andy  Flatt 
at  a  dialysis  center  to  de¬ 
velop  an  in-house  electronic 
patient  records  system. 

Those  three  were  among 
the  five  founders  of  MIQS, 
which  opened  in  1990. 

Flynn,  now  the  company's 
vice  president  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  says  1980s-era  medical 
records  software  was  built 
mainly  to  handle  adminis¬ 
trative  functions,  such  as 


the  processing  of  insura] 
claims.  Poliak,  however, 
wanted  software  that  fo¬ 


cused  on  patient  care  and 
could  pull  together  data  for 
caregivers  to  see  instantly,  he 
says.  Disease  Manager  Phis, 
which  was  first  released  in 
1992,  filled  that  need. 

Flynn  says  the  company 
opted  to  put  its  front-end  soft¬ 
ware  in  a  relational  database, 
using  Sybase  Inc.  products 
from  the  start.  He  says  the 
company  picked  Sybase  at  the 
time  because  it  was  smaller 
than  some  other  vendors  and 
could  give  MIQS  more  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  technical 
support  while  providing  the 
sophistication  it  needed. 

Flynn  says  input  from  Pol¬ 
iak  and  the  caregivers  using 
the  application  was  critical  to 
the  design  of  the  software  and 
is  still  crucial  to  its  evolution. 

MIQS  makes  500  to  800 


givers  who  use  it.  Company 
officials  say  R8cD  costs  have 
run  between  $12  million  and 
$16  million  annually. 

Flynn  says  MIQS  has  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  particularly  wire¬ 
less  networks  and  handheld 
devices,  to  help  increase  the 
mobility  of  caregivers. 

He  says  he'd  like  to  add 
more  support  for  handheld 
devices.  And  while  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  a  number  of  security 
features  to  ensure  HIPAA 
compliance,  Flynn  also  says 
he'd  like  to  add  other  authen¬ 
tication  tools,  such  as  finger¬ 
print  readers.  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marykpratt@veri20n.net. 


MM  [Disease  Manager  Plus]  gives  the  doctors  what  they  want 
■■  to  see  at  the  point  of  care  in  the  way  they  want  to  see  it 
And  we  have  pretty  persuasive  data  that  if  you  get  the  data  a!  the 
bedside,  the  patient  will  do  better,  seome  f.mvemo.  president  and  ceo.miqs 
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Picking  Doctors'  Brains 


for  clinical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  use.  Disease 
Manager  Plus  is  designed 
to  help  caregivers  man¬ 
age  patients  with  chronic 
diseases  -  particularly 
those  undergoing  dialy¬ 
sis.  MIQS  wouldn't  dis¬ 
close  its  annual  revenue 
but  says  its  software  has 


approximately  150,000 
patients  by  more  than 
5,000  users  over  nearly 
20  years. 

■  Project  champions  in¬ 
clude  John  P.  Flynn,  vice 
president  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  co-founder  Dr. 
Victor  E.  Poliak,  senior 
vice  president,  medical 
director  and  founder;  and 
George  F.  Rovegno,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO. 


Flynn.  Four  are  program¬ 
mers  working  on  Disease 
Manager  Plus,  while  the 
fifth  provides  IT  support 


say  typical  system  costs 
are  S35  to  S75  per  patient 
per  month,  while  revenue 

toS250  per  patient  per 
month.  The  best  bench- 
marked  performance 
was  more  than  S1.500  in 

patient  per  month. 


than  the  national  average. 

Eric  Brown,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.,  says 
that  electronic  health  rec¬ 
ords.  and  specifically  those 
systems  that  offer  reporting 
capabilities,  hold  promise 
.  for  controlling  costs  and 
improving  care.  However, 
he  says  only  some  hospitals 
and  large  physician  groups 
are  implementing  systems 
that  incorporate  analytics. 

"The  sad  reality  is  that 
there's  still  a  minority  of 
doctors  and  hospitals  that 
have  the  data  to  begin  with," 
Brown  says.  Some  facilities 


on  paper;  others  might  store 
it  electronically,  but  different 
pieces  are  in  different  places, 
making  it  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  pull  together  all  the 
pieces  to  analyze. 

But  Brown  notes  that 
there's  a  push  to  have  the 
health  care  industry  capture 
data  electronically  and  adopt 
analytical  software.  "We've 
matured,  and  there  are  much 
more  sophisticated  and  ma¬ 
ture  systems  available.  We're 
getting  there,”  he  says. 

Although  Poliak  started 
to  develop  this  type  of  medi¬ 
cal  record  back  in  the  1960s. 
the  foundation  for  MIQS 
dates  to  the  1980s,  when  he 
worked  with  programmers 
John  P.  Flynn  and  Andy  Flatt 
at  a  dialysis  center  to  de¬ 
velop  an  in-house  electronic 
patient  records  system. 

Those  three  were  among 
the  five  founders  of  MIQS. 
which  opened  in  1990. 

Flynn,  now  the  company's 
vice  president  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  says  1980s-era  medical 
records  software  was  built 
mainly  to  handle  adminis¬ 
trative  functions,  such  as 


The  programmers  at  MIQS 
don't  have  medical  degrees, 
yet  they're  developing  soft¬ 
ware  for  doctors  and  nurses 
who  deliver  highly  complex 
medical  care. 


the  processing  of  insurance 
claims.  Poliak,  however, 
wanted  software  that  fo¬ 
cused  on  patient  care  and 
could  pull  together  data  for 
caregivers  to  see  instantly,  he 
says.  Disease  Manager  Plus, 
which  was  first  released  in 
1992,  filled  that  need. 

Flynn  says  the  company 
opted  to  put  its  front-end  soft¬ 
ware  in  a  relational  database, 
using  Sybase  Inc.  products 
from  the  start.  He  says  the 
company  picked  Sybase  at  the 
time  because  it  was  smaller 
than  some  other  vendors  and 
could  give  MIQS  more  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  technical 
support  while  providing  the 
sophistication  it  needed. 

Flynn  says  input  from  Pol¬ 
iak  and  the  caregivers  using 
the  application  was  critical  to 
the  design  of  the  software  and 
is  still  crucial  to  its  evolution. 

MIQS  makes  500  to  800 


enhancements  to  the  system 
every  year,  Rovegno  says, 
building  on  suggestions  and 
requirements  from  the  care¬ 
givers  who  use  it.  Company 
officials  say  R&D  costs  have 
run  between  S12  million  and 
S16  million  annually. 

Flynn  says  MIQS  has  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  particularly  wire¬ 
less  networks  and  handheld 
devices,  to  help  increase  the 
mobility  of  caregivers. 

He  says  he'd  like  to  add 
more  support  for  handheld 
devices.  And  while  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  a  number  of  security 
features  to  ensure  HIPAA 
compliance.  Flynn  also  says 
he'd  like  to  add  other  authen¬ 
tication  tools,  such  as  finger¬ 
print  readers.  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marykpratt@verizon.net. 


M  [Disease  Manager  Plus]  gives  the  doctors  what  they  want 
to  see  at  the  point  of  care  in  the  way  they  want  to  see  it. 
And  we  have  pretty  persuasive  data  that  if  you  get  the  data  at  the 

bedside,  the  patient  will  do  better.  OEOROE  F.  R0VE0N0,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO.  MIQS 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Better  Security 
For  Not  Quite  AB 

A  new  policy  preventing  users  from  opting 

out  of  password-protected  screen  locks  actu¬ 
ally  reduces  the  level  of  protection  for  some. 


ITS  SCARY  to  think 
how  much  sensitive  or 
even  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  gleaned 
from  an  untended  PC,  even 
one  whose  user  just  walked 
away  for  a  few  minutes. 
That's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  security  managers  fret 
about  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  hardly  notices. 

And  it’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  I'm  on  the  verge  of 
deploying  a  group  policy 
to  enforce  a  password- 
protected  screen  lock  on 
every  device  used  to  log 
into  my  company's  do¬ 
main.  The  high-profile 
impetus  for  this  policy 
change  was  the  laptop 
thefts  that  I  wrote  about 
a  while  back,  but  just  as 
compelling  for  me  is  our 
move  to  an  open  work¬ 
space.  Maybe  security 
managers  just  see  vulnera¬ 
bilities  wherever  they  look, 
but  an  open  workspace 
looks  like  a  security  night¬ 
mare  to  me.  I’ve  already 
seen  too  many  employees 
simply  walk  away  from 
their  workstations  on  the 
open  floor,  leaving  their 
e-mail,  work  documents  or 
personal  information  read¬ 
ily  visible  on  their  screens. 


With  this  policy  change, 
users  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  alter  any  settings 
related  to  the  password- 
protected  screen  lock 
other  than  their  choice  of 
screen  saver.  We've  de¬ 
cided  to  set  the  lockout  at 
IS  minutes,  which  I  know 
will  increase  the  overall 
security  posture  of  the 
company,  because  until 
now  users  have  been  able 
to  turn  off  the  lockout  en¬ 

tirely  —  and  several  have 
done  so.  We  know  this 
because  we  recently  did  a 
query  of  the  PCs  attached 
to  our  domain,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  lockout  was 
configured  on  them.  We 
found  that  more  than  70% 
of  our  approximately  6,000 
users  had  disabled  both 
the  password  requirement 
and  the  screen  saver. 

But  that  query  presented 
me  with  a  quandary.  That’s 
because  we  also  found 
that  some  1,500  users  had 


■  Over  70%  of 
users  had  dsaUed 
doui  me  password 


strengthened  their  lockout 
policies  by  decreasing  the 
time  limit  to  less  than  the  10 
minutes  that  we  had  used 
as  a  baseline  configuratioa 
So  the  new  policy  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  more  lenient  secu¬ 
rity  setting  for  those  1,500 
people,  who  no  longer  will 
be  able  to  choose  a  time  of 
less  than  15  minutes. 

What  concerns  me  is  the 
message  we  will  be  send¬ 
ing  to  those  employees. 
They  have  shown  the  sort 
of  awareness  of  security 
issues  that  I  try  to  instill  in 
the  entire  workforce,  and 
now  we’re  rolling  out  a  pol¬ 
icy  that  seems  to  say  that 
their  security  conscious¬ 
ness  was  unnecessary. 

We’ll  have  to  make  sure 
that  isn’t  the  message  they 
take  away  from  this  change. 

AHEAD  OF  THE  PACK 

When  I  proposed  the 
change  in  our  lockout  poli¬ 
cy  to  the  CIO,  he  asked  me 
to  determine  what  other 
companies  in  our  industry 
are  doing.  I  have  a  pretty 
decent  network  of  peers 
in  this  industry,  so  I  asked 
them  whether  they  enforce 
a  screen  lock  —  and  if  so, 
what  the  timeout  value  is. 


Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  Most  users 
haw  disabled  timed 
screen  lockouts. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Take  away 


and  if  not,  what  their  policy 
regarding  screen  locks 
is.  I  was  surprised  by  the 
results:  Only  one  of  the  20 
companies  in  my  survey 
enforces  the  screen  lock 
That  wasn’t  the  response  I 
had  anticipated,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn't  what  I  wanted 
to  report  to  the  CIO.  In  the 
end,  though,  he  agreed  with 
me  that  this  is  one  area 
where  it’s  worth  bucking 
the  industry  norm. 

So  we  are  moving  for¬ 
ward.  although  I  have 
agreed  to  allow  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  policy.  Em¬ 
ployees  eligible  for  exemp¬ 
tions  include  developers 
and  users  who  frequently 
do  presentations  or  hold 
online  meetings.  Excep¬ 
tions  will  be  executed  by 
placing  those  users  into  a 
separate  Active  Directory 
group  that  won't  have  the 
screen  lock  policy  applied. 

Meanwhile,  my  efforts 
to  educate  the  staff  will 
continue.  I  will  follow  up 
the  policy  de- 
ployment  by 

putting  up  post-  0  JOIN  IN 
ers  to  remind 

users  that  even  .  cypwawwiSSk 
though  their 
screens  now  lock 
after  15  minutes  of  inactiv¬ 
ity,  they  should  still  manu¬ 
ally  lock  their  screens 
whenever  they  step  away 
from  their  PCs.  ■ 

This  week's  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man- 


w hose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 


MARKETPLACE 


Finally,  a  server  room  solution 
for  people  without  a  server  room. 


Introducing  self-contained,  integrated  "cooled 
enclosure"  solutions  now  available  for  non-IT  spaces. 

Need  more  IT  room  but  don't  have  the  floor  space  or  budget? 


BEFORE  THE  financial  meltdown,  were  the  organi¬ 
zational  charts  of  Lehman  Brothers  and  Bear  Steams 
(both  now  extinct)  noticeably  different  from  the 
organizational  arrangements  at  Goldman  Sachs 
(whose  brand  and  revenue  are  now  ascendant)?  Not  really. 


The  fact  that  similar 
organizational  charts  can 
lead  to  fundamentally 
different  business  out¬ 
comes  prompts  one  to  ask 
whether  org  charts  still 
matter.  Do  they  convey  the 
information  we  need? 

Org  charts  are  maps,  of 
sorts.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Shelby  Foote’s  masterful 
history  of  the  Civil  War 
describing  Robert  E.  Lee 
poring  over  a  map  of  the 
Virginia  countryside  in 
preparation  for  the  battle 
at  Chancellorsville  in  1863. 
Lee,  according  to  Foote’s 
account,  "kept  peering  at  a 
map  spread  on  his  knees; 
he  peered  so  intently,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  make  it  give 
him  information  which  it 
did  not  contain.”  That,  un¬ 
fortunately,  describes  too 
many  of  today’s  business 
leaders  bent  over  their  org 
charts.  They  are  trying  to 
make  those  “maps”  give 
them  information  that  they 

But  org  charts  can  be  de¬ 


vised  that  contain  far  more 
relevant  information.  The 
org  chart  was  invented  not 
long  before  Lee  camped  at 
Chancellorsville,  to  help 
the  trains  run  on  time.  The 
world  has  changed  much 
since  the  early  days  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  The 
organizational  charts  of 
most  corporations  have 
not  Thus,  it’s  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  key  elements  of 
21st-century  value  creation 
are  not  depicted  on  most 
org  charts. 

At  an  abstract  level, 
organizations  can  be  con¬ 
ceptualized  as  amalgams 
of  responsibilities  and 
accountabilities  (what  spe¬ 
cific  people  are  supposed 
to  do);  knowledge  (what 
people  know);  process 


_ if  your 

org  chart  depicted 
interactions  ana 
knowledge,  and 
not  just  the  visible 


(how  things  get  done); 
interactions  (the  combina¬ 
tion  of  people,  knowledge 
and  process);  and  futures 
(what  comes  next). 

Traditional  org  charts 
depict  only  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  organizational  de¬ 
sign  —  responsibility  and 
accountability.  Think  what 
you  could  do  with  one  that 
depicted  some  of  those 
other  elements. 

Take  interactions  and 
knowledge,  for  example. 
Corporate  anthropolo¬ 
gist  Karen  Stephenson,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  re¬ 
search  being  conducted  at 
the  IT  Leadership  Acade¬ 
my  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has 
rightly  been  recognized 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  practice  of  social 
networking.  Among  her 
accomplishments,  she  has 
developed  complex  mathe¬ 
matical  algorit hms  to  assist 
in  our  understanding  of  the 
interactions  that  are  criti¬ 
cal  to  value  creation. 

This  means  it's  possible 
to  devise  mathematically 


and  device-to-device  ex¬ 
changes  of  data,  informa¬ 
tion,  knowledge,  intent, 
aspiration  and  angst.  Using 
the  tools  of  social  network¬ 
ing  renders  these  interac¬ 
tions  more  understandable 
and  more  manageable. 

And  “how  things  get 
done”  and  “what  comes 
next”  are  also  not  out  of 
reach  of  organizational 
maps.  Take  as  an  example 
what’s  happening  in  the 
innovation  department  at 
McDonald’s.  Informed  by 
senior  management,  the 

ated  an  “organizational/ 
operational”  spreadsheet 
that  assembles  a  portfolio 
of  possible  futures.  These 
futures,  termed  “restau¬ 
rant  concept  cars”  by 
observers,  are  carefully 
vetted  by  franchisees  and 
rigorously  stress-tested  to 
make  sure  they  will  work 
in  the  real  world. 

Without  a  doubt,  this 
puts  the  people  who  in¬ 
vented  the  quick-service 
restaurant  industry  ahead 
of  the  curve  in  how  they 
think  and  prelive  the  fu¬ 
ture.  How  far  ahead  of  you 
will  you  let  them  get?  ■ 
Thornton  A.  May  is  a  long¬ 
time  industry  observer, 
management  consultant 
and  commentator.  You 
can  contact  him  at 
thomtonamay@aol.com. 
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The  Employment  Outlook 


Expect  new  hmng  in  the  technology 
sector  to  be  cautious  tor  the  rest  of 
the  year,  says  Robert  Halt  Technol¬ 
ogy.  whose  IT  Hiring  Index  and  Skills 
Report  tor  the  fourth  guarter  shows 
that  fPb  of  CIOs  sui  veyed  expect 
to  expand  then  IT  teams,  while  6°i> 
are  planning  staff  reductions.  RHT 
calls  that  a  wash,  though  there's 
nothing  to  suggest  that  those  hiring 
and  those  laying  oil  will  do  so  at  the 
same  rate.  Here  are  some  other  find¬ 


ings  from  the  survey: 

■  The  best  region  for  getting 
hired  might  be  New  England,  where 
8hb  of  managers  expect  to  expand 
staffs,  while  only  4°o  anticipate 
stall  reductions. 

■  Companies  with  1.000  or  more 
employees  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
hire  new  staff,  with  tins  of  managers 
at  such  companies  saying  they  plan 
to  do  some  hmng.  compared  with  7% 
who  expect  to  let  staff  go.  At  the  same 
time,  a  study  by  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  concludes  that  midsize  business¬ 
es  offer  more  stable  employment  for 
tech  workers,  with  fewer  layoffs.  The 
two  studies  aren't  contradictory:  it 
could  be  that  large  companies  have 
to  do  more  hiring  now  to  make  up 
for  their  larger  layoffs  earlier. 

■  Network  administration  is  the 
skill  most  in  demand,  cited  by  69®o 
ol  the  respondents. 


Marketing  You 


What’s  Your 
Earning  Power? 


CANCELED  OUT 


*  =  CIOs  expecting  to  hire 
1  =  CIOs  expecting  layoffs 


Hiring  expectations  remain  well 
below  last  year's  levels,  while  layoff 
expectations  remain  much  higher. 
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can  enter  a  drawing  to  win  one  of  10  new  8GB 
•  iJI  |  Apple  iPod  Nanos.  which  feature  a  built-in 
’  '  video  camera,  a  larger  screen  than  previous 

models  and  an  FM  radio.  The  drawing  is  open  to  legal  U  S  residents 
age  18  or  older  Take  our  annual  Salary  Survey  today  at 
computerworld.com/salary2010M. 
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of  the  respondents. 
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Shari 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIF 

Who,  Me? 

Network  admin -let’s  call 
him  Fred  Smith -sends  an 
e-mail  to  his  site's  appiica- 

dank 

E  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 

a  short  pause,  app  admin  re¬ 
plies  again:  ‘Just  checked  the 
properties  of  that  database. 

The  owner  is  fsmith."  Says 

cable  and  plugged  it  direetty 
into  his  laptop  for  unrestricted 
access -but  neglected  to 
reconnect  it  when  he  left.  It 
was  an  easy  Ax,  and  we  did 
create  an  exception  for  him 
so  he  wouldn't  need  to  Jo  that 
again.  After  all.  the  boss  Is 

That's  Ergonomics! 

Receptionist  in  this  doctor's 

Aha! 

User  calls  support  pilot  Ash 
with  an  Improbable  story: 

She  says  she  dropped  her 
mouse  and  her  PC  shut  down. 

Fish  makes  the  trip  to  her 
desk.  No  question,  her  com¬ 
puter  is  off .  And  when  Ash 

restart  it.  nothing  happens.  "1 
asked  her  where  she  dropped 
her  mouse,"  says  Ash.  “She 

developer  and  interim  IT  man¬ 
ager.  “He  said  that  there  was 
a  database  created  on  the 
main  C:  drive  of  a  production 
server."  says  a  pilot  fish  on 
the  scene.  “He  explained  that 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,  because  the  database 
could  fill  and  cause  the  server 
to  crash."  App  admin.  DBA 

peep  from  the  network  admin 
the  rest  of  that  day." 

Staffers  at  this  private  school 
call  consultant  pilot  Ash  on 
a  Monday  morning  to  report 
that  they  can’t  access  the 
Internet.  “A  quick  check  at 
the  wiring  closet  showed  that 
the  Ethernet  from  the 

for  three  or  four  years  and 
using  a  PC  the  whole  time, 
reports  a  pilot  Ash  who  works 
there  too.  One  day.  Ash  is 
looking  on  as  the  receptionist 
reviews  a  patient's  Ale.  But 
some  of  the  information  she 
needs  is  below  the  bottom  of 
the  screen.  Scroll  down.  Ash 
suggests.  “Scroll  down?" 
receptionist  esks.  “How  do  1 

Sure  enough,  she  had  man¬ 
aged  to  hit  the  on/off  switch 
on  the  power  strip.  1  told  her. 

'Good  shot.' " 

*  Hit  Sharky  with  your  true 
tale  of  ITIife  at  sharky@ 
computerworid.com.  You'll 
score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if 

I  use  it. 

reply,  each  saying  he  didn't 
create  the  database  and 
doesn't  know  who  might  have. 
But  the  net  admin  is  adamant 
-  it’s  crucial  to  find  out  how 
the  database  was  created  so 
it  doesn't  happen  again.  After 

modem  to  the  router  had  been 

“Turned  out  that  the  owner 
of  the  school  had  been  in  that 
Saturday  and  was  unable  to 
access  his  favorite  sports 

do  that?"  Just  use  the  wheel 
on  the  mouse,  says  Ash.  "The 
wheel  on  the  mouse?"  she 
says.  “You  mean  the  Anger 
exerciser?  1  thought  that  was 
for  exercising  my  Angers 
when  my  hand  got  tired." 

O  DO  YOU  LOVE  SHARK  TANK? 

Sw  ■’arjfiSe  ST* 

vvith  Nte^rMidod  IT  pros, 

©  CHECK  OUT  Sharity's  blog,  tvowse  the 
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■  OPINION 


Paul  M.  Ingevaldson 

IT  Is  Not  the 
Mailroom 


IN  1989,  Peter  Drucker  penned  a  famous  article  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  titled  “Sell  the  Mailroom.”  In  it, 
he  made  the  case  for  shedding  those  elements  of  your 
business  that  “do  not  make  a  direct  and  measurable 
contribution  to  the  bottom  line.”  These  he  listed  as  “clerical, 
maintenance  and  support  work.”  Drucker  argued  that  such 


departments  would  have 
a  much  better  chance  of 
improving  their  produc¬ 
tivity  if  they  were  part  of 
an  organization  whose 
job  it  was  to  do  that  kind 
of  work.  If  those  depart¬ 
ments  stayed  in-house,  he 
wrote,  the  people  working 
in  them  would  have  “little 
incentive  to  improve  their 
productivity." 

Somewhere  along  the 
way,  senior  management 

—  always  intrigued  by 
ways  to  reduce  expenses 

—  determined  that  since 
IT  was  a  support  depart- 

didate  for  outsourcing. 

What  they  missed  is 
that  IT  supports  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the 
company.  If  the  cafeteria 
doesn't  open  on  time,  or 
the  maintenance  crew  fails 
to  show  up,  or  the  outside 
attorneys  lose  a  case,  the 
company  still  goes  on.  But 
let  IT  systems  —  hardware 
or  software  —  be  compro¬ 
mised,  and  the  business 
could  shut  down.  I  guess 


I  would  call  IT  the  uber- 
support  department. 

But  look  at  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  many  of  our  IT 
shops.  CEOs  are  challeng¬ 
ing  CIOs  to  look  into  out¬ 
sourcing  as  a  way  of  saving 
money  in  these  tight  finan¬ 
cial  times.  Outsourcers 
prepare  enticing  proposals 
filled  with  promises  of  cost 
savings  that  most  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  would  have  a  hard 
time  walking  away  from. 
And  when  a  proposal  is 


working  for  a  technology 
company.  But  what  no  one 
seems  to  realize  in  time  is 
that  this  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  best  people 
will  now  be  employees  of 
someone  else  and  at  some 
time  will  be  transferred  off 
of  your  account. 

If  down  the  road,  some¬ 
thing  happens,  who  is  going 
to  know  how  to  fix  it?  If  we 
want  to  know  how  some¬ 
thing  works  in  the  system, 
whom  are  we  going  to  ask? 


ally  ends  up  transferring 
some  or  all  of  its  IT  people 
to  the  outsourcer.  Drucker's 
old  pitch  is  delivered  again, 
and  the  executives  are  told 
that  the  people  in  IT  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancement  when  they  are 


management  has 
missed  is  that  IT 
supports  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of 


losing  some  of  our  best 
talent,  the  people  who  un¬ 
derstand  how  our  systems 
work  —  and  therefore  how 
the  company  works.  Their 
knowledge  is  so  deep  that 
it’s  not  a  stretch  to  think 
that  among  them  could  be 
the  people  who  might  lead 
the  company  in  the  future. 
But  they’re  gone  now, 
turned  into  someone  else’s 

Of  course,  there  have 
been  many  well-known 
examples  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  nightmares,  both  in 


the  private  sector  and  in 


these  disasters  are  precipi¬ 
tated  by  communication 
problems,  difficulties  in 
managing  people  working 
in  widely  disparate  time 
zones,  and  the  loss  of  face- 
to-face  discussions. 

There  are  also  many 
examples  of  companies 
that  decide  to  drop  their 
outsourcing  relationships 
and  reabsorb  the  work 
back  in-house.  In  trying  to 
make  a  bad  decision  right 
again,  these  companies  face 
daunting  costs  and  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  try  to  rebuild 
their  IT  infrastructures  in  a 
short  time. 

As  the  economy  begins  to 

prediction  is  that  the  under¬ 
performers  will  include  a 
disproportionate  number 
of  companies  that  decided 
the  lean  times  called  for 
the  drastic  measure  of 
outsourcing  IT.  In  the  past, 
postrecession  periods  have 
led  to  strong  demands  for 
IT  systems  that  could  en¬ 
able  companies  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  growing  markets 
and  increased  access  to 
capital  The  companies  that 
have  active  and  thriving  IT 
departments  will  definitely 
hold  a  competitive  edge. 

Of  course,  that  assumes 
that  the  outsourced  caf¬ 
eteria  opens  on  schedule 
and  the  IT  people  get  their 
coffee!* 

Paul  M.  Ingtvaldson  retired 
as  CIO  of  Ace  Hardware 
in  2004  after  40  years  in 
the  IT  business.  You  can 
contact  him  at  ingepita) 
aol.com  or  visit  his  Web  site, 
www.paulingevaldson.com. 
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CLEAR  AND 
PRESENT 
OPPORTUNITY. 


Sea  otters  have  up  to  a  million  strands  of  hair  per  square  inch. 


They  can’t  keep  up  with  the  continuous  process  of  cleansing. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  data  integration  software  and  services  from  SAS. 


www.sas.com/otters 


•  Data  quality  and  data  profiling  •  Migration  and  synchronization 

•  Connectivity  and  metadata  •  Master  data  management 

•  Data  cleansing  and  enrichment  •  Extraction,  transformation 

•  Data  federation  and  loading  (ETL) 
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